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Focus on the Third World 


Educational Decentralization: Weak State 
or Strong State? 


NOEL McGINN AND SUSAN STREET 


The objective of this paper is to demystify the concept of educational 
decentralization, particularly with respect to the role of the state in ed- 
ucation.' The announced purposes of policies of decentralization, name- 
ly, increased participation in decision making at the local level and im- 
proved system efficiency, are laudable. But there is much confusion about 
the meaning of the concept and about what actually happens in the 
process.” 

A major source of confusion about decentralization is in the most 
commonly used definition of the term. Centralization or decentralization 
is used conventionally to refer to the relationship between the government 
and the individual citizen.’ A centralized political system is defined as one 
in which a central government holds most or all authority and power. A 
decentralized system is one in which power and authority have been 
shifted down a ladder of aggregation. Decentralization is seen as a process 
of transferring or “devolving” power and authority from large to small 
units of governance. The smallest unit is the individual citizen, the atom 
of society. Authors who (implicitly) use this definition end up with pri- 
vatization or the doctrine of the free market and the “sovereignty of the 


' Fora synthesis of the literature, see Susan Street, Decentralization Policies of Third World Governments: 
A Review of the Literature, special qualifying paper (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Education, March 1985). 

? Unesco and other UN organizations have promoted one or another variety of decentralization 
policies for years: cf. United Nations, Decentralization for National and Local Economic Development, 
Report no. ST/THO/N/19 (New York: Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Division for 
Public Administration, Technical Assistance Program, 1962), with Unesco, The Major Project in the 
Field of Education in Latin America and the Caribbean: Progress Made and Priorities for the Future, Report 
no. ED-84/PROMEDLAC?/3 (Paris: Unesco, 1984). More recently, the World Bank has endorsed the 
decentralization of its clients’ educational systems. See World Bank, World Bank Development Report 
1983 (Washington, D.C.: World Bank, 1983); and David J. Murray, “The World Bank’s Perspective 
on How to Improve Administration,” Public Administration and Development 3 (1983): 291-97. Within 
the United States Agency for International Development and other bilateral assistance agencies there 
is a movement to abandon comprehensive planning based on sector assessments in favor of a “grass 
roots” approach to development administration. See David C. Korten and F. B. Alfonso, eds., Bureaucracy 
and the Poor: Closing the Gap (Singapore: McGraw-Hill, 1981). The ministers of education of the 
various Latin American countries agreed in 1979 to the Consensus of Bogota, in which they affirmed 
the general desirability of “regionalization.” See Organization of American States, “La regionalizacion 
educativa en América Latina,” La educacién 87, 88 (1981, 1982): 1-120, 1-143. 

3 The classic work in this area is H. Maddick, Democracy, Decentralization and Development (New 
York: Asia Publishing House, 1963), often cited as a manual for the creation of strong local governments. 
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individual consumer” as the ultimate in decentralization.* Democracy is 
equated with individualism. 

The uncritical use of the definition of decentralization given above 
implicitly assumes that central governments are unitary or monolithic and 
distinct from individual citizens or groups of citizens. The concept of 
“government” is reified as is the concept of “individual.” The government- 
citizen relationship is defined as bounded by a hierarchy of authority. 
This use assumes a single-dimensioned continuum in which more of one 
means less of the other. 

But centralization-decentralization can be seen not only as a continuum 
but also as a way to describe the locus of power of groups and organizations 
vis-a-vis the state. For that reason we talk of centralization-decentralization 
as a single phenomenon, that is, as a dyadic relation in which the elements 
have no meaning taken alone. As “the state” is the abstraction we use to 
refer to a coalition of ruling groups, what this dyad represents are the 
forces that characterize relationships and tensions between groups in 
society. As we will show, even governments of the military dictatorships 
are not monolithic or unitary and are highly penetrated and influenced 
by different individuals and groups. 


Why Do “Governments” Seek to Decentralize? 

One of the major puzzles in the literature on decentralization is the 
persistence of central governments in policies of decentralization. This 
puzzle has two pieces to be fit together. 

1. Why should a unitary or monolithic government want to decentralize, 
to give up power and authority? The academic argument from the uncritical 
perspective puts forward three motives: to improve efficiency of admin- 
istration, to increase system effectiveness, and to increase local participa- 
tion. 

The first motive is generated by the oft-cited clumsiness of central 
bureaucracies; the second is stimulated by recognition of the failures of 
central planning.° Satisfaction of the first two motives would seem to 
maintain or to recover the competence of a powerful state; that is, these 
reasons suggest that the real reason for decentralization is not to distribute 
power but to maintain central effectiveness. Many authors comment that 
decentralization policies contribute to strengthening the power of the 
central state.® 

* Dennis A. Rondinelli, John R. Nellis, and G. Shabbir Cheema, Decentralization in Developing 


Countries: A Review of Recent Experience, Staff Working Paper no. 581 (Washington, D.C.: World Bank, 
1984). 

° Luis Osvaldo Roggi, “Planeamiento educativo 1959/1983: Cuestionamientos y aportes,” La 
educacién 94—95 (1984): 135-46; Dennis A. Rondinelli, “Decentralization of Development Admin- 
istration in East Africa,” in Decentralization and Development: Policy Implementation in Developing Countries, 
ed. G. Shabbir Cheema and Dennis A. Rondinelli (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1983), pp. 77-125. 

* Diana Conyers, “Decentralization and Development: A Review of the Literature,” Public 
Administration and Development 4 (1984): 187—97. 
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The third reason given why central governments should want to de- 
centralize—to increase local participation—is sometimes offered as in- 
strumental for the first two and occasionally as an objective in itself. A 
central government’s interest in participation as a means to increase its 
own efficiency and effectiveness sounds reasonable. Less clear is why the 
government—f it is distinct from (and somehow antithetical to) individual 
citizens—should want to increase citizen participation. 

2. Why do governments persist in policies of decentralization if they 
fail to achieve the objectives set for them? One recent review of general 
policies of decentralization begrudgingly points out that “no one has 
demonstrated conclusively that decentralization actually solves the problems 
noted earlier, or that it is necessarily more cost-effective than centralization. 
The study shows that decentralization is not a ‘quick fix’ for the management 
problems of developing countries. The factors that make it such an attractive 
policy are usually the same ones that make it difficult to implement. In 
general, we found little evidence to contest the conclusions of a United 
Nations assessment that ‘the actual impact of decentralization for effective 
administration has been very limited.’”’ Not only is there little positive 
evidence that policies of decentralization “work” or can be made to work, 
but there is considerable evidence that they do not work, that is, that they 
do not increase effectiveness, administrative efficiency, or local partici- 
pation.® 

The dominant approach attempts to account for the failures, but the 
alternative approach goes further to ask, Why do governments persist in 
promotion of policies of decentralization? 


An Alternative Perspective 

The pieces fit together neatly if one abandons the assumption that 
governments are unitary or monolithic and that individuals or groups of 
individuals can be completely separated from the structure and process 
of governments. An ungainly label for this alternative approach would 
be “one group versus another.” If we see governments as complex systems 
of competing groups or factions whose members are both within the 
government and external to it, we can begin to understand the contradictions 
described above. Decentralization is sought not to increase participation 
for individuals in general but to increase the participation of certain 
individuals (or groups). In some cases this can be achieved by shifting 
power from central to local governments, in other cases from one central 


7 Rondinelli et al., p. 4. 

8 Richard L. Harris, “Centralization and Decentralization in Latin America,” in Cheema and 
Rondinelli, eds., pp. 183-202, and Kuldeep Mathur, “Administrative Decentralization in Asia,” in 
Cheema and Rondinelli, eds., pp. 59-76; Raymond F. Lyons, “The Organization of Education in 
Remote Rural Areas” (Paris: International Institute for Educational Planning, 1981); Joel Samoff, 
“The Bureaucracy and the Bourgeoisie: Decentralization and Class Structure in Tanzania,” Comparative 
Studies in Society and History 21 (1979): 30-62. 
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institution to another, and in still other cases from government to the 
private sector. What changes is not the distribution of power but its locus.? 

These assumptions lead to two major hypotheses. First, we can posit 
that policies of decentralization are promoted by some groups and resisted 
by others, both within the government. What is seen as “the government’s 
policy” is the outcome of the struggle, but this does not mean that there 
is consensus among the groups within the government. Analyses of general 
decentralization reforms note that policies often are subverted by divisions 
within the government that act in “their own self-interest.”!° Decentralization 
reforms fail not so much because they are not implemented but because 
they are actively resisted, often by groups within the government.'! 

Some authors within the conventional perspective explain this resistance 
as a “lack of commitment to the policy” but then fail to explain why it 
was promoted in the first place. Others claim that policies fail because 
they are poorly designed or incompetently implemented’? but fail to 
explain why “bureaucratic incompetence” was not taken into account in 
formulating the policy. 

Second, some groups within governments persist in the promotion of 
policies of decentralization because their interests are or would be favored 
by reducing the power of other groups within the government or in the 
larger society. A minority group or coalition within the government may 
see in decentralization a chance to even the balance of forces between 
themselves and the group or coalition that is dominant. Decentralization 
policies can be used by a central group to shift the balance of forces in 
a local community in favor of a currently subordinate group that supports 
the central group.’* 

Groups in power in government formulate policies to “benefit society” 
according to their vision of “society” and their concept of “benefit.” Gov- 
ernments will try to decentralize only to the extent that the dominant 
group in the government believes that its interests (and those of other 
groups with whom it has formed an alliance) would be best served by 


° Broadfoot has applied this concept to an analysis of apparently contrary trends with respect 
to centralization of education in the United Kingdom and France. Patricia Broadfoot, “Towards 
Conformity: Educational Control and the Growth of Corporate Management in England and France,” 
in The Control of Education, ed. Jon Lauglo and Martin McLean (London: Heinemann Educational 
Books, 1985), pp. 105-14. 

10 John R. Nellis, “Decentralization in North Africa: Problems of Policy Implementation,” in 
Cheema and Rondinelli, eds., pp. 127-82; Dennis A. Rondinelli, “National Investment Planning 
and Equity Policy in Developing Countries: The Challenge of Decentralized Administration,” Policy 
Sciences 10 (1978): 45-74. 

"Dennis A. Rondinelli, “Administrative Decentralization and Economic Development: The 
Sudan’s Experience with Devolution,” Journal of Modern African Studies 19 (1981): 595-624. 

'2 Carlos E. Olivera, “The Nuclearization Programme in Costa Rica,” in Educational Administration 
and Multilevel Plan Implementation: Experiences from Developing Countries, ed. Carlos Malpica and Shapour 
Rakkesh (Paris: International Institute for Educational Planning, 1983), pp. 100-118. 

13 B.C. Chikulo, “The Zambian Administrative Reforms: An Alternative View,” Public Administration 
and Development | (1981): 55-65. 
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decentralization. A policy of decentralization, therefore, is adopted as a 
strategy when a group in power sees the current set of structures or 
procedures of a central government as an obstacle to the realization of 
the group’s interests. For example, a group blocked or threatened by a 
national teachers’ union might see in decentralization a means to reduce 
the union’s power. This group must also be convinced that its integrity 
(and power) will not be weakened by the decentralization policy, that is, 
that it can maintain its coherence through extragovernmental organizations 
(e.g., associations of employers, a political party, etc.). In any event, if 
this reasoning is correct, a policy of decentralization should be designed 
initially to give away only enough power to insure the achievement of 
the initial objective of the initiating group (e.g., destruction of the teachers’ 
union). In the process, the actions of other groups pursuing their policies 
may create new circumstances that lead the blocked group to reconsider 
its policy. The next section presents three case studies that illustrate these 
hypotheses. 


Social Organization and Policies of Centralization-Decentralization: 
Case Studies of Peru, Chile, and Mexico 


The three case studies that follow are offered as typical of the experience 
with centralization-decentralization of those countries of the world that 
have economies characterized by an extreme concentration of wealth, a 
highly stratified social structure with few shared values, and a political 
process noted for its volatility and intricacy. Compressed into these three 
cases is the complex reality of centralization-decentralization not only in 
Latin America but in other regions as well. 

The Peruvian case demonstrates how the “beauty” of an attempt to 
implement a given policy of decentralization “is in the eye of the beholder.” 
The military leaders that seized power in 1968 were enthusiastic about 
the possibility of expanding their power base through incorporating groups 
that previously were excluded from Peruvian government. In their en- 
thusiasm they missed the cold reaction from teachers and allowed civilian 
bureaucrats who believed in planning to use the reform to reinforce their 
position of central power. In Chile three different factions have shared 
power since the military coup of 1973. Each faction has pushed a different 
brand of decentralization, but, as no one group is clearly dominant, the 
resulting policy contains important contradictions. The Chilean reform 
has included delegation of management responsibility to regional gov- 
ernments, to municipalities, and to private-sector corporations. Although 
calling for privatization, there is little more private involvement today 
than there was 15 years ago. The Mexican government began in the early 
1970s with a policy of deconcentration to state-level offices and later 
changed to one of delegation to state governments. The policy was the 
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initiative of a group of technocrats aligned with the private sector seeking 
to unseat bureaucrats aligned with a national teachers’ union. But the 
success of the campaign to weaken the union strengthened a third group 
antagonistic to both, forcing technocrats and bureaucrats together in a 
temporary alliance to manage the deconcentrated system. Once the in- 
surgent group was put down, the rivalry started again. What these case 
studies illustrate is that policies of centralization-decentralization are chosen 
not only on their technical merits but also as part of a strategy in which 
political effectiveness is the primary, although not exclusive, consideration. 


Peru 

A conventional explanation of the failure to implement educational 
policies is a lack of political commitment by the government. The Peruvian 
military government formed by General Velasco in 1968 was strongly 
committed to educational decentralization but was unable to implement 
major portions of the proposed reform. The seme commitment that led 
to implementation of an agrarian reform failed in the case of education. 
Missing in the conventional explanation is reference to the commitment 
of other social forces to different educational projects. 

The military took power with a clear-cut vision of the society they 
believed would be best for Peru. Many officers had used their time in the 
Center for High-Level Military Studies to analyze social and economic 
problems and to develop the ideological principles of what later would 
be published as the Inca Plan, a radical statement of the structural changes 
needed in Peru. Progressive elements of the military conceived the state 
as the benefactor of disadvantaged sectors of society who, once “conscien- 
tized,” would become more productive and active members of society.'* 
The structural changes would be achieved through a planning that would 
replace the historically inefficient bureaucracy that was seen as one of the 
causes of much social injustice. The needed educational reform was char- 
acterized as being of broad scope and “logical completeness of concep- 
tualization [that is] possible only in an environment in which . . . society 
is to be redesigned.”!° 

The instrument chosen by the military to design and carry out the 
reform was the Commission for Educational Reform, composed principally 


'4 Judithe Bizot, Educational Reforms in Peru, in Experiments and Innovations in Education no. 
16 (Paris: Unesco, 1975). 

'S Stacy Churchill, The Peruvian Model of Innovation: The Reform of Basic Education, in Experiments 
and Innovations in Education no. 22 (Paris: Unesco, 1976), p. 18. For further description of the 
reform, see Bizot, and R. G. Paulston, Society, Schools and Progress in Peru (Oxford: Pergamon, 1971). 
Despite the chain of command, there was considerable dissension among the generals and admirals 
who had taken power. As a consequence, not all had the same vision of the new society or of the 
education necessary to produce it. For evidence that from the beginning there was internal opposition 
to the “revolutionary” process, see Maria del Pilar Tello, Golpe 0 Revolucién? Hablan los Militares del 
68 (Lima: Ediciénes SAGSA, 1983). 
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of left-wing intellectuals with no previous service in the Ministry of Education 
and linked to the ministry only through the latter’s planning department.'® 
The reform leaders further isolated themselves by preparing 180 apostles, 
or entrenadores, to penetrate the countryside to preach the good news of 
the educational reform. The reformers in effect defined bureaucrats within 
the ministry, teachers, and even parents and marginalized populations 
as the “objects,” rather than the “subjects,” of the reform. The actions of 
the commission were logical, given their analysis of the deficiencies of the 
ministry and the structure and curriculum of the education system, but 
failed to take into account the political forces that would be mobilized in 
opposition to the reform. 

This was not the first time that a group had pushed for decentralization 
in Peru. Nuclearization had been experimented with in the Puno region 
as early as the 1950s. Regionalization was made official policy in 1962, 
and regional directorates (R.D.’s) were created to administer educational 
services. The military pushed the process further even before the general 
report of the commission was made law in 1972. In 1969 departmental 
divisions were created within the R.D.’s, and in 1970 33 zonal offices 
(Z.O.’s) were established and made hierarchically subordinate to the R.D.’s.!” 
Bizot says that there were 35 Z.O.’s and describes the R.D.’s as “scaled- 
down versions of the national ministry of education” with more or less 
the same organizational structure. The Z.O.’s in turn were smaller versions 
of the R.D.’s.'® Both levels were to adapt national level norms to their 
geographic jurisdiction while acting as disseminators of information and 
training for the reform. In 1973 budgeting and personnel decisions were 
deconcentrated to the R.D.’s, but the central ministry maintained overall 
financial control. Curriculum was still designed in the center.!° 

The military’s version of nuclearization developed within the context 
of the creation and buildup of administrative capacity at the Z.O. and 
R.D. levels. The Communal Educational Nuclei (NEC), a grouping of 
different types of schools in an area with a central facility similar to a 
community school, was to be the basic organizational vehicle for community 
participation through their mobilization of local resources. While the NEC 
incorporated ideas from earlier schemes for participation (such as using 
the schools as cultural meeting places), they were also designed to rationalize 
the use of resources (particularly physical infrastructure). The NECs were 
subordinate to the Z.O.; they were the bottom rung on the bureaucratic 
ladder. Technical teams in the NEC were to use situational diagnosis and 


‘6 Churchill. 

'’ Graciela Ruiz Duran, “Experience of Educational Microplanning in Peru through Nuclear- 
ization,” in Malpica and Rakkesh, eds., pp. 83-99. 

'8 Bizot, p. 25. 

"9 Churchill. 
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educational mapping techniques to generate data that would be analyzed 
and fed into national plans.”° 

The NECs were described as a means to produce an integrated ed- 
ucation; instead, they served principally as administrative units of the 
bureaucracy, mainly because they were constantly intervened by zonal, 
regional, and central ministry officials demanding information and imposing 
routine functions.?! The emphasis on planning as rationalization of resource 
allocation and bureaucratic practice at all levels in the system drew attention 
away from organizing schools to meet the needs of the disadvantaged. 
Planning of resource allocation became the “most important single factor 
in implementing the reform.” Efficiency won out over effectiveness, as 
planning units were created in every functional administrative unit of the 
ministry, including the NECs, and plans for the education sector were 
submitted for approval to the increasingly more powerful National Planning 
Institute. 

Along the way, participation disappeared. Each NEC was to create a 
Communal Educational Council (CONSECOM) that would advise the 
NEC director. The CONSECOMs were to include teachers, parents, and 
local authorities. Few, if any, CONSECOMs ever functioned. Reasons for 
their failure include the following. (1) They were taken over by elites.?° 
(2) Party organizations were excluded, thus isolating an important aspect 
of normal Peruvian life.** (3) Parents were apathetic, and NEC directors 
were disinterested.”° (4) There was no clearly defined national strategy 
to implement participation at the local level.?° (5) The CONSECOMs had 
no resources or decision-making authority, so they became mere channels 
for transferring information up and down in the system.?” 

All these observations are valid, but the most telling factor was the 
active resistance to the reform by Peruvian teachers. To understand why, 
it is important to recall the conditions for teachers prior to the military 
takeover in 1968. Given conditions of chronic unemployment and un- 
deremployment in the form of contracts for teaching by the hour,”* teachers 


20 Bizot. 

2! Andres Cardo, “Peru: The Educational Reform and the Nuclear System,” Prospects 11 (1981): 
180-91; Carlos Malpica, “Education and the Community in the Peruvian Educational Reform,” 
International Review of Education 26 (1980): 357-67; Cesar Picén-Espinoza, “Education Reform in 
Peru,” in Educational Reforms: Experiences and Prospects (Paris: Unesco, 1979), pp. 177—87; Graciela 
Ruiz Duran, “Cambios en la estructura de la administraci6n educativa en el Pert en relacién con el 
proceso de reforma: Periodo 1968-1979,” Accién y Reflexién Educativa (1983), pp. 131-78. 

22 Churchill, p. 36. 

23 Bizot. 

24 Cardo; Churchill. 

°5 Peter S. Cleaves, “Implementation of the Agrarian and Educational Reforms in Peru,” Technical 
Paper Series no. 8 (Austin: University of Texas, Institute of Latin American Studies, 1977). 

26 Picén-Espinoza. 

°7 David R. Evans, “Responsive Educational Planning: Myth or Reality?” Occasional Paper no. 
47 (Paris: International Institute for Educational Planning, January 1977). 

°8 César Pezo del Pino, Eduardo Ballon Echegaray, and Luis Peirano Falconi, El magisterio y sus 
luchas, 1885-1978 (Lima: Centro de Estudios y Promocion del Desarrollo [DESCO], 1978). 
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had formed a strong national union. When the military took over, the 
Communist party held the leadership positions in the union. Members 
of the party loyal to Moscow wanted to collaborate with the military and 
were quiet in the face of the negative reaction of teachers to being left 
out of the reform-planning process. This dissatisfaction led to displacement 
of the leadership and the formation by the Maoist wing of the party of 
a more radical organization—the Peruvian Educational Workers’ Union 
(SUTEP)—which quickly won the allegiance of the vast majority of teach- 
ers.”9 

The military saw the teachers as part of the educational problems 
they had inherited and proposed massive retraining. Rejecting this out 
of hand, SUTEP pointed out that the content of retraining was designed 
to redirect teachers from political to technical-pedagogical activities while 
persuading them to back a reform in which they would have to work 
harder for less pay. Education as a percentage of total government ex- 
penditures went from 23.3 percent in 1968 to 18 percent in 1975 at the 
same time that class sizes increased.*° The teachers complained about the 
desarrollista (roughly, developmentalist) nature of the reform, which they 
said emphasized production and savings over the needs of teachers. 

The government made several efforts to weaken the union. These 
included the imprisonment of SUTEP leaders, the creation of a “white” 
union (Union of the Peruvian Revolution’s Educators [SERP]) to neutralize 
the SUTEP, and a proposal for new legislation to control teachers. The 
SERP failed to gain much support from teachers, and the government’s 
proposed legislation had to be withdrawn for lack of support from legislators. 
But SUTEP was not recognized by the government; the situation was 
“open head-on war.”?! 

In their effort to neutralize the teachers, the generals unwittingly 
neutralized their own reform. An educational reform cannot be imple- 
mented without educators. Teachers refused training, refused to carry 
out new curriculum proposals, and refused to participate in the CON- 
SECOMs.*? 

Important as the teachers were, they were not the single cause of the 
reform’s failure. In their first years of rule the military were successful 
in purging oligarchic factions from the coalition that dominated the state 
and ruled the society while at the same time expanding the power of the 
state and its capacity to intervene in Peruvian society. This may have 
created more “space” for other capitalist factions (e.g., industrialists, import- 
export merchants, and foreign capitalists) to operate within the state from 
where they formed an alliance in protection against the populist tendencies 


29 Cleaves. 

30 Pezo del Pino et al. 
3! Tbid. 

82 Cleaves. 
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of General Velasco. These factions had no reason to welcome the partic- 
ipation in government of groups they saw as essentially anticapitalist.** 
This alliance contributed to the struggle for power among factions within 
the military, which, in 1975, resulted in the downfall of General Velasco 
and the coming to power of a politically more conservative military group. 


Chile 
The government of Chile is the only one in Latin America that has 
explicitly favored the privatization of public education. Almost immediately 
after the overthrow of President Salvador Allende in September 1973, 
both the military junta and their civilian supporters began to call for 
profound changes in the educational system. The terms “decentralization,” 
“privatization,” and “participation” were used frequently and freely. But 
their various users did not always have the same concepts in mind. 
Educational policy between 1973 and 1983 has been characterized by 
the researchers on whose work this case study is based as reflecting the 
struggle between three major groups, whose projects can be summarized 
as “developmentalism,” “national security,” and “the guardian state.”*4 
The desarrollistas were civilians who had been in the government in 
the 1960s, when central planning was developed as a major means to 
rationalize public education so that it would contribute to increased pro- 
duction. The first educational decentralization plan proposed in late 1973 
can be considered the direct descendant of a proposal made during the 
educational reform of 1965-70 of the Frei government, which created 
regional coordinating offices to manage the educational services of one 
or more provinces. That initiative had been part of a package of policies 
designed to “technify,” integrate, and improve the performance of the 
national educational system. The major ideological content of this group 
appears to have been drawn from conservative Catholic teaching.®° 
The national security faction in the government was composed prin- 
cipally of military personnel (many from intelligence) who saw schools as 
battlegrounds and teachers as subversives. Many educational establish- 
ments were physically occupied by the military, and the entire system was 
run by military commanders according to their system of “decentralized” 
hierarchical command. Their immediate objective was to “clean up” the 


°3 Peter S. Cleaves and Henry Pease Garcia, “State Autonomy and Military Policy Making,” in 
The Peruvian Experiment Reconsidered, ed. Cynthia McClintock and Abraham Lowenthal (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1983), pp. 209-44. 

4 The Programa Interdisciplinario de investigacién Educativa (PIIE) of Santiago, Chile, has 
amassed an important collection of data and analyses on the Chilean reform. Two recent publications 
are Guillermo Briones et al., Desigualdad Educativa en Chile (Santiago: PIIE, 1985); and PIIE, Las 
transformaciones educacionales bajo el regimen militar, 2 vols. (Santiago: PIIE, 1984). 

55 Loreto Egana and Abraham Magendzo, “Marco teorico y politico del proceso de descentralizacién 
educativa,” in Desigualdad educativa en Chile, ed. Guillermo Briones et al. (Santiago: PIE, 1984), pp. 
91-198. 
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educational system by weeding out the undesirable elements. The major 
threat to national security was to be found within the Chilean people. 

The third faction in the government was composed principally of 
civilians whose prior experience was in private capitalism (or in universities 
teaching neoclassical economics). Most of the members of this faction in 
the military government were located outside the Ministry of Education, 
in the National Planning Office (ODEPLAN), and in the Ministries of the 
Treasury and the Interior. This faction, the “economistic-technocratic” 
groups, maintained its strong connections with commercial and industrial 
capitalist interests. With frequent quotations from Frederick Hayek, it 
proposed that education be organized through the action of market forces. 
The state should act as a guardian that provides normative and fiscal 
control sufficient only to insure maximum liberty for individual interests. 
The shifts in policies of decentralization in Chile since 1973 reflect the 
shifts in relative dominance of these three factions. 

But the first act of the military on seizing power was to eliminate all 
forms of decentralization and local participation. All municipal governments 
were abolished and replaced by military commanders. All parent-teacher 
associations (Centros de Padres) were banned as were all teachers’ unions, 
political parties, and other forms of public participation in local and 
national decision making. With power firmly in their grasp, the new rulers 
could begin to consider ways to govern. 

The first decentralization project was conceived as a means of enhancing 
central planning and control. Each administrative level in the educational 
system was seen as a link in the chain of command; the objective was to 
strengthen these links. In 1974, 13 regional ministerial secretariats (SMRs) 
were created. The regional directors, who served as representatives or 
delegates of the minister in the region, were responsible for the translation 
of national policy and the adaptation of sector plans and programs according 
to the characteristics of the region. Regional plans and budgets from the 
SMRs were adjusted and prioritized by the central ministry, which then 
forwarded them to ODEPLAN.*° The parent-teacher associations were 
reestablished (under new rules), and teachers were invited to play a more 
active role in the development of education. The elements of this decon- 
centration were similar to those of the 1967 proposal of the Christian 
Democratic government, which suggests the predominance of the desar- 
rollista faction. No mention was made of privatization or the municipalization 
of education. 

The period 1976-78 marked a transition in the relative dominance 
of the factions. Decentralization policy continued to be implemented during 
the transition period 1976-78. The SMRs were delegated more functions, 


°° Organization of American States (n. 2 above), 88:2~43. 
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and the entire civil-state administrative apparatus was regionalized. But 
in 1977 ODEPLAN called for the state to begin transferring management 
of education to the private sector, suggesting that the state could guarantee 
loans for maintenance of expansion of facilities, and proposed that vo- 
cational-technical middle schools would be best run by associations of 
industrialists or merchants. Several schools were turned over to the National 
Association of Manufacturers (SOFOFA). Debate over the extension of 
decentralization continued until March 1979, when directives from President 
(General) Pinochet ended the discussion. 

Pinochet appeared to have thrown his support behind the economists. 
In the letter of transmittal of the Presidential Directive for Education of 
1979 to the minister of education, Pinochet argued against an expansion 
of state effort in education and in favor of increased private involvement. 
At the same time, however, he seemed to support the recommendation 
by the ministry that schools be managed by decentralized agencies at the 
provincial level. No mention was made of municipalities. 

Although not mentioned in the directives themselves, one of the drafting 
commissions, made up of representatives from the Ministry of the Treasury, 
had recommended that schools be transferred to the municipal govern- 
ments. Six months after the directives were issued, the government au- 
thorized the transfer of primary and secondary schools to municipalities. 
The minister of education declared (in 1980) that the process would be 
a slow one, but by March 1982 more than 80 percent of the public schools 
had been transferred from the ministry to the municipalities in which 
they were located. 

Included in the proposal for municipalization was the authorization 
for municipalities to turn their schools over to nonprofit corporations. 
This possibility received endorsements from a number of prominent civilians 
(and was questioned publicly only by the Catholic bishops). It looked as 
though the system was on its way to privatization. 

At the same time, however, the municipal governments were made 
more dependent on the national administration. The municipal alcalde, 
or “mayor,” is now appointed by President Pinochet. Representatives for 
community organizations that participate in municipal affairs are appointed 
by the alcalde, while previously they were elected.*” 

Implementation of the municipalization policy was made the joint 
responsibility of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of the Interior. 
The municipalities were in effect given responsibility only for the man- 


37 Ricardo Hévia, “Comentarios al documento base: Perspectivas de la muncipalizacién de la 
ensefianza en Chile,” Documento Especial no. 270 (Santiago: Corporacion de Promocién Universitaria, 
1982). 
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agement of schools. All other responsibilities—resource allocation, cur- 
riculum, objectives and evaluation—were kept by the Ministry of Education. 

Compared with the 1974—76 reforms, the new directives amounted 
to a recentralization of educational resources. Prior to 1979 the SMRs 
had both administrative and technical-pedagogical functions that permitted 
the state to redistribute resources in favor of the less favored regions. 
Under municipalization, the SMRs lost this capacity—resources were now 
distributed on a per capita basis—and the state gave up its responsibility 
to address questions of inequity in terms of access to education and quality 
of educational services. 

The new regulations permitted both public and private schools to 
increase voluntary fees to up to 50 percent of the per-student cost. The 
subsidy given by the central government made it possible to break even 
with class sizes of 45 students even though teacher salaries were sharply 
reduced. This was achieved by eliminating the labor law that had made 
teachers representatives of the state. Now teachers in Chile are treated 
as are any other workers; that is, their salaries are negotiated with their 
individual employers. Given high rates of unemployment and under- 
employment, even during the peak of the boom in Chile, teachers’ salaries 
dropped considerably. The once-powerful national teachers’ union had 
been destroyed in the early days of the regime. 

Municipalities began to compete among themselves and with private 
schools to attract students. Between 1979 and 1982 more than 400 new 
private “educational units” (roughly equivalent to schools) were opened 
at the basic education level, while the number of public units declined by 
about 800. Much the same happened in secondary education. 

But the effects of the new policy were not uniform. Only one of the 
312 municipalities in Chile turned its schools over to private owners. While 
private expenditure as a percentage of the total expenditure on education 
increased from 15.8 percent in 1977 to 25.5 percent in 1981, total ex- 
penditure declined as did both the absolute number of students enrolled 
and students as a proportion of the age group (e.g., from 50.9 to 47.9 
percent of the 0—24 age group). Privatization had not stimulated financial 
participation sufficient to compensate for the withdrawal of the state. 

Furthermore, the extent of “privatization” was limited both in quantity 
and in quality. More than 75 percent of the primary and secondary schools 
in Chile are still under government (municipal and federal) control, about 
the same as in 1970. Although there are now 41 institutions of higher 
education (compared with eight in 1973), enrollments in public universities 
have remained at 62 percent of the total. Enrollments in “autonomous” 
private schools actually declined in absolute and proportional terms as 
enrollments in government-subsidized private schools increased. Citizen 
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participation in school affairs is limited to management questions in private 
schools; there has been no change in parental participation in public 
schools run by municipalities. Teachers now participate much less than 
they did prior to the military takeover. 

“Privatization” has meant only a shift from central government man- 
agement to private enterprise management following the policies and 
plans of the central government. Municipalization has meant a form of 
deconcentration. In higher education the net effect has been recentrali- 
zation, as universities have lost the autonomy they had prior to the coup; 
that is, they can no longer act without consideration of the plans and 
policies of the government. 

In other words, the economistic-technocratic faction did not succeed 
in undermining the functions of the state as educator. But neither was 
the desarrollista faction able to mold the decentralization policies to maintain 
the integrated character of national education. Adopting elements from 
both these projects, the national security faction appears to have carried 
the day. In part this occurred because of the failure of the “Chilean 
economic miracle” in 1982 just as the municipalization policies were to 
be implemented. The state no longer had enough funds to distribute 
between both military and civilian groups, and the “private sector” lost 
enthusiasm for spending their own money on education.*® 


Mexico 

Recent actions with respect to centralization-decentralization of ed- 
ucation in Mexico are best understood in the context of the events of the 
late 1960s. At that time a conservative president—Diaz Ordaz—used the 
full power of the Mexican army brutally to repress a waning university 
student movement, killing between 300 and 600 people in a single night 
in October 1968.°9 This event shook the foundations of the Mexican state, 
namely, the coalition of capitalists, state managers, and representatives 
of popular organizations that has ruled Mexico for more than 60 years 


38 It may also be that General Pinochet and others in the national security faction never intended 
to loosen the reins of control over the educational system, at least not to the point of control by 
exception. In 1974 Pinochet made this statement with respect to regionalization: “The modernization 
of the Chilean State, given its peculiar geographic conditions, requires a system that permits a 
development that is administratively and regionally decentralized in order that the coordination and 
participation of the regions be materialized in a more perfect form in service to national integration, 
security, socio-economic development and administration” (Egafia and Magendzo, p. 117). Ona later 
date Pinochet stated that “regionalization implies a new conception of internal government. This, 
together with resolving numerous problems, is what the decentralization of power looks for in a 
direct and profound way without it meaning a weakening of the attributions of central power” (PIIE, 
vol. 1, p. 120). In 1983, with respect to the meaning of municipalization, Pinochet stated that “no 
distortion can exist between the general policies of the Government of the Republic and local 
programs of development” (Egafia and Magendzo, p. 187). 

38 James D. Cockcroft, Mexico: Class Formation, Capital Accumulation and the State (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1983); Donald J. Mabry, The Mexican University and the State: Student Conflict, 
1910-1937 (College Station: Texas A&M Press, 1982). 
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through the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) or through its political 
ancestors. 

In fact, the coalition was already in difficulty. High rates of economic 
growth between 1940 and 1960 (the Mexican “miracle”) had permitted 
successive PRI governments to co-opt all major threats to their rule, both 
opposition from below in reaction to inequitable growth as well as attacks 
from above by capitalists who wanted a more dominant role in the state. 
To the poor, the PRI (or government—they are often indistinguishable 
in Mexico) promised and delivered, in part, access to primary education 
for their children. To the growing middle class, the PRI provided increased 
opportunities for university education. Capitalists were promised a cheap 
labor supply and law and order. But with a severe recession in the early 
1960s, the party could not meet all the demands it had created. Expansion 
of education had contributed to the formation of labor unions independent 
of the PRI. The patronage system came under attack by workers (including 
teachers) because it was undemocratic. But at the same time employers 
complained that patronage lowered productivity.*° Expansion of primary 
and secondary education was now a double-edged sword, as further ex- 
pansion would mean increased power of teachers. Universities were no 
longer the exclusive preserve of upper- and middle-upper-class students, 
as increasing numbers of working-class students poured out of secondary 
schools and, not finding jobs, demanded admission. The model of “sta- 
bilizing development” no longer seemed to work.*! 

With the entrance of the Echeverria administration in 1970, the PRI 
shifted to a model of “shared development,” a term that was partly rhetorical 
but that also reflected a shift in the balance of power within the ruling 
coalition away from developmentalists toward the populists. The Echeverria 
government began a series of “reforms” that experimented with mechanisms 
of representation and incorporation of various sectors and groups into 
state structures. Among the reforms was an even more rapid expansion 
of educational opportunities, especially at the level of higher education. 

The success of the PRI has been its ability to include those dissident 
groups willing to work within the official structure for change. Included 
in the Echeverria government (1970-76) were elements of a new tech- 
nocratic faction of the PRI, consisting of intellectuals with links to in- 
dustrialists and formed in private sector institutions, such as the Monterrey 
Institute of Technology, or abroad. In education this faction was given 
a new Vice Ministry of Educational Planning in the Secretariat of Public 
Education (SEP), staffed with university-educated engineers, economists, 


49 Cockcroft. 
4! Noel McGinn and Susan Street, “Has Mexican Education Generated Human or Political 
Capital?” Comparative Education 20 (1984): 323-38. 
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and lawyers. This small but cohesive group set as their priorities the 
rationalization of expenditures and bureaucratic process. They developed 
an information system that permitted them to follow the movement of 
funds within the SEP and pushed through a program of deconcentration 
that created a planning office for every other state (of the 31). 

Echeverria’s populism survived for less than 4 years. A new recession 
left the economy in even worse shape and brought into power the tech- 
nocratic faction within the PRI under the leadership of Lopez Portillo 
(1976-82). The new minister of education had been a successful technocrat 
in the previous administration. He brought with him a team that knew 
little about education or the structure of the SEP but that was committed 
to an organizational reform. Its project stood for the replacement of 
“personalist” or patronage criteria by technical criteria in the allocation 
of resources. The project had no specific educational content other than 
expansion of opportunity in accordance with national requirements. The 
technocrats faced two major obtacles. First, entrenched bureaucrats loyal 
to other factions in the PRI had to be removed. Second, the government 
had to gain sufficient control over (state) universities to slow down their 
growth. 

The strength of the bureaucrats lay not only in their relationship with 
powerful forces in the top leadership of the PRI but also in the fact that 
their alliance with the national teachers’ union had permeated the SEP’s 
structure and operations. Since the 1940s, PRI governments had “con- 
trolled” the union (which now has approximately 600,000 members) by 
sharing patronage (e.g., teacher appointments) with union leaders and 
by taking union leaders into the bureaucracy. By 1976 the major operational 
positions in the SEP were occupied by persons with strong ties to the 
National Union of Educational Workers (SNTE). At the school level, 
directors (principals) and supervisors doubled as union representatives. 
Teachers could be mobilized to support or oppose any candidate that 
came along.*? In addition these prounion bureaucrats controlled the office 
that made all the matériel purchases for the SEP, in a system with 15 
million schoolchildren. 

The details of the campaign by the technocrats to break the hold of 
the bureaucrats and the SNTE have been provided elsewhere.** One 
major tactic in that campaign was the decentralization of primary and 
secondary schools. The first step in 1978 was the designation of delegates 
of the minister in all the 31 states, with authority to act in his name. This 


*? Olac Fuentes, Educacion y politica en México (México, D.F.: Editorial nueva imagen, 1983). 

*° Karen Kovacs, “La planeacién educativa en México: La Universidad Pedagégica Nacional 
(UPN),” Estudios sociolégicos 1 (1983): 262-92; Noel McGinn and Susan Street, “The Political Rationality 
of Resource Allocation in Mexican Public Education,” Comparative Education Review 26 (1982): 178— 
98; Susan Street, “Burocracia y educacién: Hacia un anilisis politico de la desconcentracién admin- 
istrativa en la Secretaria de Educacién Publica (SEP),” Estudios sociolégicos 1 (1983): 239-62. 
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was followed by the creation of formal offices that transferred responsibility 
for preschool, primary, secondary, and technical secondary education to 
the delegations, undermining the power of the bureaucrats in the capital. 
Administrative control over teaching personnel in the states was no longer 
exercised by, for example, the national director general of primary ed- 
ucation. Because the major source of patronage of the director general 
was teachers’ positions, deconcentration sharply reduced the resources 
available to the bureaucrats. 

Deconcentration was also intended to weaken the power of the national 
union. This was accomplished in part by delegating administrative (including 
personnel) functions, forcing the union to negotiate in the 31 states. The 
teachers’ salary schedule and yearly contract negotiations remained cen- 
tralized, however, which suggests either that the technocrats did not yet 
have confidence in their delegates or that the union’s strength was more 
difficult to erode than was presumed. 

The split between bureaucrats and technocrats appeared even at the 
level of the delegation, where the reformers seemed to be making little 
headway in their struggle to assert their dominance. The development 
of a mass movement of dissident teachers tipped the balance of forces 
and altered the nature of the decentralization policy. 

The movement began within the SNTE as teachers protested the lack 
of democracy in selection of union leaders and the apparent impotence 
of their leaders in terms of winning significant improvements in pay and 
work. In 1978 protests led by a small group of teachers quickly spread 
throughout the country. By late 1981 a mass movement led by the National 
Coordinator of Educational Workers (CNTE) had attracted 200,000 sup- 
porters.*# The CNTE demanded and received better administrative treat- 
ment, forcing the delegations to improve administrative efficiency for 
teachers rather than improving schools. In a bid for the CNTE’s support 
against the SNTE, the technocrats redesigned the delegations to be more 
efficient in the delivery of benefits and services to teachers.*® 

But the success of the CNTE eventually pushed the technocrats back 
into the arms of their fellows within the PRI, the bureaucrats, and the 
SNTE. Initial protests led by the CNTE were tacitly supported by the 
technocrats, but when the movement was seen as capable of mobilizing 
hundreds of thousands of supporters, concern about the outcome of the 
1982 presidential campaign drew together the opposing factions within 
the ruling coalition. The technocrats established “working agreements” 
with SNTE leaders that called for the exchange of information, open 

44 Maria de la Luz Arriaga, “El magisterio en lucha,” Cuadernos politicos 27 (1981): 85-101; 


Fuentes; Luis Hernadez, ed., Las luchas magisteriales, 1979-1981 (México, D.F.: Editorial Macehual, 
1981). 


45 Susan Street, “Los distintos proyectos para la transformaci6n burocratica de la SEP,” Perfiles 
educativos 7 (1984): 14-29. 
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negotiations over the assignment of teacher positions, and a planned 
“reciprocity” in which the two factions would take turns winning nego- 
tiations. In effect, the SEP returned to the patronage system, now at the 
state rather than at the national level. This guaranteed the implementation 
of the decentralization policy but also ensured the perpetuation of the 
bureaucratic inefficiency that it was designed to eradicate. 

In the most recent round of this struggle, it appears that the technocrats 
want to shift control of primary and secondary education from the SEP- 
controlled delegations to the state governments, giving the political problems 
involved to the 31 governors. In the few states in which this has been 
tried, there has been an increase in participation in decision making about 
education, but in the form of participation by union leaders and local 
PRI politicians rather than by parents and other members of the general 
community. 

The technocrats that entered the SEP in 1977 tried at least two other 
forms of decentralization-centralization as part of their general strategy 
to control the educational system and state expenditures on social programs. 
These threatened to mushroom to the point that they would reduce funds 
available for other, more important projects. A major concern was expansion 
of public higher education both because of its costs and because of the 

inability of the PRI to co-opt some opposition groups within it. One 

strategy was to reduce the growth of higher education enrollments by 
distracting students from further education and by reducing the expansion 
of programs considered not relevant for industrial growth. 

The first part of the strategy took the form of expansion of technical 
secondary education that promised employment but that discouraged 
further education. The technocrats found it necessary to bypass the existing 
technical education system within the SEP and to create a new organization 
jointly supervised by the SEP and the ministry of labor. The individual 
schools in this system are run by boards that include representatives from 
state and private industries that will employ the graduates. This is a form 
of delegated decentralization. 

At the same time, the SEP attempted to gain some measure of control 
over universities through the device of a national plan for higher education. 
The SEP created an elaborate hierarchy of planning committees and 
promised universities special subsidies for the creation of new, SEP-des- 
ignated programs. At the same time universities were required to use the 
SEP’s planning framework in the preparation of annual subsidy requests. 
This had the effect in some institutions of creating powerful budget offices 
staffed by persons linked to the SEP technocrats.*® At the same time that 


: 46 Noel McGinn and Susan Street, “Higher Education Policies in Mexico,” Technical Paper 
Series no. 29 (Austin: University of Texas, Institute of Latin American Studies, 1980). 
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the SEP was deconcentrating power to the states, it was delegating authority 
to the private sector and attempting to recentralize power over universities. 


Conclusions 


By accepting a government’s stated motives of improved system ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness as explanations for decentralization policies, 
uncritical authors assume that governments are unitary, neutral actors. 
In so doing, these authors reify the “technical” aspects of institutional 
structure and process. But the technical aspects of any policy are evaluated 
by policymakers in terms of their political implications for the policymaker’s 
project or larger objectives. This evaluation is always in terms of how the 
implementation of the policy will affect relations with other actors, including 
those within the same government. The most important dimensions of 
those relations is power or control over the use of resources; organizational 
efficiency is therefore never neutral. Different actors will have different 
reactions to the same policy. The same outcomes will have different mean- 
ings according to the group affected. Improving administrative efficiency 
in Mexico meant to teachers that they would receive improved services 
and benefits, while for the technocrats it meant speeding up the flow of 
information about schools into their computers. In Chile, efficiency for 
the economists meant lowered costs to the state, while for the desarrollistas 
it meant reduced dropout rates in schools. The former pushed privatization 
to reduce state intervention, while the latter pushed deconcentration to 
increase state intervention. 

From the perspective of particular groups or factions within the gov- 
ernment or external to it, the desirability of any given kind of decentralization 
is a function of the project of the group in question and of its understanding 
of the likely outcomes from implementation of that kind of decentralization. 
A group that seeks increased citizen participation may in some circumstances 
oppose local participation in school boards because it recognizes that the 
real power is located elsewhere and that mock participation would reinforce 
the situation of duplicity. At some other moment, however, local partic- 
ipation may offer a genuine opportunity for citizens to acquire organizational 
skills and to mobilize local resources under their own control. What changes 
in this case is not the general ideology of the group in question with 
respect to decentralization but beliefs about what can be achieved in that 
moment. 

Decentralization is not primarily an issue of control by government 
of individual citizens. Instead it is a question of the distribution of power 
among various groups in the society. A highly participatory society—one 
in which all citizens actually do participate—is likely to require a competent 
and powerful state that actively and continuously seeks to redistribute 
power among groups and individuals in the society. The location of authority 
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in local government does not protect the local citizen from tyranny, and 
the redistribution of power through the market mechanism in a society 
that currently is highly inequitable is a guarantee that inequities will 
persist and worsen.*’ On the other hand, competition and markets can 
contribute to social justice in circumstances in which there is a relatively 
equitable balance of power among the participants in the competition or 
market. 

The case studies reinforce the central importance of education for 
the state in Latin America (and, we would argue, the world). A state is 
likely to share power only with those groups that have projects and beliefs 
that contribute to the project of the state. Nondemocratic governments 
will not use decentralization to broaden democratic participation (no matter 
what their rhetoric), and whatever benefits result from increased efficiency 
will be distributed inequitably in an inequitable society. Genuine decen- 
tralization or participation of all the people first requires the achievement 
of consensus at least about the value of widespread participation. This 
can be achieved in a pluralist society, that is, one in which there exist 
strong groups with projects different from those of the state. But it cannot 
be achieved, or at least maintained for long, in a society with marked 
social divisions that deny some groups access to the resources necessary 
to achieve their objectives. A strong state must first achieve some minimal 
degree of social equity so that decentralization can lead to genuine par- 
ticipation. 


47 Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Change and Individual Values (New York: Wiley, 1951). 
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